Interview with Exum owner Dean Moore Winter 1995 


Tape One, Side A 

Dean: He didn’t have a right hand office person, so he was in there seven 
days a week. Al was really his right hand man, so to speak, but would be 
the one person who could run the office. Glenn would never show up until 
about July or June 26. We ran from the Nth of June until the llth of 
September, but glenn would never show up until the 26th. 

Jean: How did you start to climb. 

Dean: I went to college two years from a junior college in Caper. I’m 
fourth generation Wyoming. My great great grandfather came her in 1887 
and homesteaded up in Basin. And then very rapidly, they were dutch and 
tried to farm. So very soon they moved down to around lost cabin Wyo and 
became ranchers. That’s on my mother’s side. ON my father’s side, his 
parents came here right around the turn of the century and went 
Thermopolis [his parents met in highschool, in thermopolis] 

[At junior college] there was a man who was pretty unique at the time, 
who convinced the school for a PE course to have climbing. He ran it. So I 
started then. Then Walt, that following summer, had gone to Peru to climb 
this mountain and had got pulmonary edema. Which at that time wasn’t 
well known, so he actually died that summer on El Camio. so he had left a 
scholarship fund for about eight of the people who were in his climbing 
circles, basically enough money to pay tuition and books wherever you 
wanted to go, or half the money if you wanted cash. So I took the money 
and went to the University of Colorado, basically because of climbing. I 
was hooked at that point and wanted to go where the best climbing was, 
and basically at that time it was intermountain Boulder. So that’s where I 
met Peter. I started this junior college and met Walt in 57, and I went to 
Boulder in 59 and that’s where I met Lev. 

Jean: Its interesting to me that as a young guy into climbing the Tetons 
didn’t draw you. 

Dean: The Tetons, we would make trips up here every summer. Actually, 
our real climbing ground, being in Casper, was Devil’s Tower. You could 
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climb year round. The Tetons at that time were just in the summer. The 
summer of 58 was my first climb up the Grand. And we would come a 
couple of time a summer. But basically, Devil’s Tower was my playground. 
Or the Needles. I studied Chemical Engineering because Walt was a 
chemical engineer 

Jean: He was your mentor. 

Dean: He was very much a mentor, even though I only knew him for one 
year. I wound up finally in chemically engineering [didn’t want to be 
inside all the time’ So when I graduated, I knew I didn’t want to do that. 
And I made numerous friends through the climbing community, jack Turner 
was there. Al was there. I only met Al once, cause he was a real - you 
see, climbing was not a very popular sport then. It was considered an odd 
ball thing to do. And Al has always been somewhat of a social being. And 
when he was a CU he was president of the most popular fraternity there. 

So even though he was guiding for Exum at that time, he never climbed 
that I knew of when he was at CU and he never associated with climbers, 
because of the stigma involved. I’d met Al once but he kept his distance. 

Jean: Were climbers considered outcasts or odd character? 

Dean: They were considered odd, and I don’t know exactly why. They didn’t 
necessarily consider it a risk, and I’m trying to think of something 
parallel today and I really can’t think of anything, because so many of the 
oddball sports are accepted today. In other words, you have the harley 
davidson riders, the average rider today has an income of $75,000 or more. 
Certainly in the late fifties, early sixties, bikers were considered 
outlaws, where now they are the malcolm Forbes of the world. It was just 
a product of our time. The late fifties, early sixties. Everyone was on the 
same track, I mean the Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. You were expected to 
do certain things, follow certain roads and not deviate. And climbing was 
definitely a deviation. I guess part of the explanation, if you ever told 
anyone that you climbed, the answer was, Well I never left anything up. It 
was kind of a worthless pursuit. In other words, you were doing 
something that had no reason. Why were you doing this, it didn’t make 
sense. There was no reason to do this. That was just the consensus at the 
time, it was something that you didn’t want to associate yourself with. 
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Jean: What did you parents think? 

Dean; You know, they were amazing receptive, and still are today. I don’t 
really know what they were thinking. You know, they are conservative, 
Wyoming ranchers, this doesn’t make much sense. Plus, i come from a 
lower middle class back ground and they had to struggle to help me with 
college. IT wasn’t an easy thing for them to do. For them to have to see 
me throw things over - i was the first person ever to graduate from 
college in my whole family, on either side. And to see me throw that all 
over for this climbing thing, I don’t really know what they thought about 
it. I would know their attitude for other people. They would think it was 
damn foolishness, but they never approached me that way at all. It was 
just, you are old enough to make you r own decisions, and whatever you do 
is what you do. Its interesting. We never talked about it. 

Jean; so you were down in Boulder and you met Pete. 

Dean: The climbing community there was really very small, it was 
probably, -- climbed all the time and did the same level, probably only 
about ten or so. And I met Peter, and he convinced me to join this 
fraternity. Al was in this high class fraternity, and Peter and I would 
never have the background to get into this fraternity. Basically, they 
wouldn’t let us into any fraternity, certainly never Al’s fraternity. 

But that didn’t last long for me. I decided I was not the fraternity type. It 
was interesting, and even though the people in the fraternity were really 
nice and amazingly were more receptive to climbing than the general 
population were. I don’t think at the time they showed such 

receptiveness to it, I think five or ten years later when they call you up 
and want to know what you are doing. 

i got out of there and didn’t want to be a chemical engineer, basically 
because the only jobs were in NJ, or the south The only job offer i got in 
the Rocky Mountains [making warheads or something, count 205] [Dean met 
a friend who was studying Astrogeophysics both decided they wanted to 
something else. [ there were really very few climbing stores in the United 
States. Charlie wanted to buy this sone company in Boulder, and very nice 
to me, look i’m going to buy this company and lets share it. so we started 
working for these people under the understanding that we would work a 
year or so, then they would sell it to us. So we worked there a year, and 
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they said no we are not going to sell it. Charlie quite, worked for IBM, I 
was stuck in Boulder running this store for them. [The glamour was gone 
by that time] So Peter mentioned to me, why don’t you go up and guide 
this summer for Exum. He had already been guiding, both he and Al during 
their summers. So that was in 64. That’s how i wound up there. 

Jean: did you know anything about Exum. Did it have a reputation. 

Dean: I knew very little about it. basically, hat i knew was when I would 
go up there, i’d see the clients tromping up the hill, tromping back. 

Jean: So you didn’t know any of the guides, Byrd, Unsoeld, etc. 

Dean: I didn’t know anybody at that time except Peter and Al 

Jean; so what was it like guiding? 

Dean: When i came up the guide service was real small, and i think there 
were 8 total guides. They had to choose between a number of candidates, 
which goes on today. I came up on the fourth of July, and it is just like it 
is today. Ad the junior guide, you don’t go to work until there is actually 
work to do. I remember my first day of work, there was some accident, 
not through Exum. Al run down to report it. I was in town visiting a 
friend of mine. [They found me in town, Al said we want you to go up there 
tonight and guide these people tomorrow. Well, its the same thing that 
happens today, [discus along this line for a while] 

So that was my initiation into the guide service. 

Jean: What do you think was the significance of the guide service. As a 
climber and now as an owner. What do you think the guide service did for 
American Mountaineering or American guiding. 

Dean: Well one thing that can’t be forgotten about the guide service, is it 
had the Grand Teton, one of the most recognizable and sought after 
summits in the United States. [You can’t watch t.v. for two or three 

hours. I understood had a picture of the Tetons in a rocket probe] count. 

278] So the guide service of course has that. You can be successful 
without that, its so much easier when you have a successful draw. I’ve 
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been driving over the pass for forty years, [awe inspiring scene, intrinsic 
draw that has nothing to do with the guide service or anything else] 

And then of course, I was post Exum/Petzoldt. It think probably in the 
early days what made the guide service successful certainly was Glenn. I 
don’t know much about paul, but I’m sure it was Glenn’s personality that 
made it go, and his ability to attract, at that time, really first class 
people to guide for them. Up until just before I came, about the same 
time, all his guides were college kids, like Peter and Al, justs something 
to do in the summer. And he had very few people who stayed longer than 
that. In fact, I think he actively discouraged people to stay longer than 
that. I think he would tolerate people like Unsoeld who were school 
teachers, or Pownall, who had a real job to go to in the winter. [Glenn did, 
Glenn was a school teacher] just Briggs, myself, Al, sort of Corbet’s time 
in there, was when people started looking at guiding as a life long career. 
The first time it was equated with a real lifestyle. 

Jean: But you know, he still looks at the other things that you and Peter 
and Al and Rod do the rest of the year, he still talks about that being 
really important that you found those other things. Even Briggs. Even 
though Glenn actively encouraged people not to focus on climbing, he did 
that, even people who have been doing it as a career, he still notices the 
other things that you all do. 

Dean: Yeah, I’m sure, but it was a transition for him. Once again, it was 
that acceptance of climbing, what we were talking about in the late 
fifties. To be successful, you had to have some sort of career path, and 
certainly, that career path wasn’t climbing and skiing and recreation and 
that sort of thing. It was having a real job, working for a real company. It 
was the Gray flannel suit, and Glenn was just, I think that was the way he 
was raised And he graciously accepted things that, no, Bill Briggs wasn’t 
going to be in a gray flannel suit, even though he was at dartmouth, and 
Corbet, and those guys. They were going to do something different. But I 
think he’d just as soon that they didn’t 

Jean: So in a way he unwittingly provided a profession for these people. 

Do you think that the legitimacy of the guide service made guiding into a 
profession. Do you think that really helped? 

Dean: I think certainly here. I don’t know much about Rainier, what they 
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paid, what their volume of business was. This was one of the few places 
where you could come, work for three months, make enough money to 
survive for the two off season months, or get a job as a carpenter or 
something, and wait until your skiing job started. It offered that 
opportunity. 

jean; Do you think anything helped within the guide school that helped the 
actual advancement of mountaineering? 

Dean: No, and again this is kind of just pre- my time. I came in 64 was 
Corbet’s last year, it was right after the Everest Expedition. So many had 
gone. Breitenbach, Corbet, Dingman, all those guys. And at that time, 
certainly, this is a bit of speculation, but if you were going to go do a big 
mountain at that time and wanted to accumulate the best talent, i think a 
large part of it would come from Exum, because it drew many of the 
premiere climbers at that time. And the Tetons drew many of the 
premier climbers at that time. The Tetons, up until that time, 
were a real center of American Mountaineering, certainly. Early 
sixties, I think. That somewhat shifter right about that time to Yosemite, 
even though yosemite was growing parallel at that time, it was a real 
rock climbing center. Certainly in the late fifties, early sixties, if you 
wanted to be a climber and especially a mountaineer, you almost had to go 
to the Tetons. That was one of the centers. And so, I think the guide 
service drew a lot of these separate people in, who had the talent to be 
very good in that time, and they all sort of came here. Some who weren’t 
associated with the guide service but who were still real leaders. Jack 
Durrance is an obvious person who was here. Of course he’s more between 
Glenn’s age and ours [Jack is a little bit younger only by a couple of years] 
Pre my arriving at Exum, but certainly afterwards, the guide service, for 
whatever reason, has had the ability to attract really top-name climbers, 
such as the Alex Lowe’s of today. The Jim Danini’s, you know, the top of 
their field. If they want to work at guiding, they want to work here. And I 
think that’s probably a couple of reasons. One, Exum has historically paid 
fairly well in the industry, [discuss what other guides get] I think the top 
ones get paid pretty well, but the newer people or the not so top names, i 
don’t think they get paid nearly as well. And here, everybody gets paid the 
same. You are going to earn the same amount, doing the same thing, as the 
oldest guide there. So that’s definitely a draw. And I think its a thing 
that feeds off itself, of course. If there is a cadre of good, respected well 
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known guides working somewhere, that’s your 
Tape One, Side B: 

Dean: [cont] Just that idea that that’s where its happening. And I think 
there’s still a little bit of that probably happens. Alex Lowe probably 
came here because Jack Tackle. And the next hot person is probably gonna 
come here because Alex Lowe is here. And it probably repeats itself. 
That’s where the known people are working. 

Jean: [asks if name-climbers drew Dean and others like him to the guide 
school 

Dean: It wasn’t my motivation. My motivation was to come here, have a 
summer, and make enough money so I wouldn’t starve to death. But 
certainly part of the flattery and attraction was you would be associated 
with an entity that already had this fame. Corbet did work my first year I 
was here, and I was awestruck that i could be working with someone as 
famous and good and this and that as he was. 

Jean: Did you interact much with the climbing rangers? 

Dean: Yeah. About on the same level as we do today. But i can remember 
going climbing with the climbing rangers more than I do today. That was 
also because both their group and our group was so much smaller. There 
were probably only 8 climbing rangers. And Now we are at 40 and they are 
at 35 or 30. We were probably tighter. Everybody in jackson hole climbs 
today. Back then, there wasn’t anybody. The same attitude prevailed. 

Here, even in jackson. You go to your fall job as a carpenter and somebody 
found out you were a climber and the attitude was boy that’s silly. 

Jean: Who were your clients then. 

Dean: Certainly at that time, I know Glenn used to say they were east 
coast, west coast, but mostly east coast people. I think a bit of wealthy 
people, probably somewhat the same sort of clients we have today, in 
other words middle age professionals ho want to do this. Have the money 
but need the guides in order to do it. But also there was a huge population 
explosion of the sixties Thats when all the baby boomers were starting 
college and getting into things like this. So our clientele at that time 
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actually was a lot of younger people. A lot of college age people, this and 
that. Just because so many people wanted to start climbing and didn’t 
know a good way to get into it. many of our guides, their first climbing 
experience was with Exum. [they developed their sport, came back and 
became guides. Fred Wright, Nancy Feagin, etc. Its just not that 
uncommon, you’d be surprised, how many people were in that late-sixties, 
early seventies college generation, wanted to something with Exum. 

Jean: Do you remember any stories, events or funny things about Glenn. 

Dean: Not really, because I got there just after Glenn stopped actively 
guiding, he was more or less a father figure to me. As such, I was much 
more on a level with him as son father than protege or associate. I’m not 
sure that I allowed or he allowed anything to develop on an equal basis. 

Jean: In what way was he a father figure? He would set boundaries? 

Dean: He definitely set boundaries, but they so far as I know, were never 
spoken other than the things that, you see me in the office going crazy 
about, are things that Glenn, he would say. Number one, be on time. If you 
are supposed to meet the clients at nine be there. If you weren’t there, 
you would get told about it. Never in front of the clients, never in a harsh 
way, but you did get told that he expected you to be there on time. Be back 
on time, if you weren’t back by 5:30, he was on the boat he was over there 
to see what was wrong. Though he never said anything to you, you knew 
this was not his normal mode of operendi. Something, i’m in some trouble 
here. So there are boundaries, but those kind of boundaries. And general 
suggestions where today I see the managers of Exum being very 
dictatorial. You will do this, you will do that. Glenn was much softer in 
that he would explain why things should be done a certain way, open it up 
for discussion. You would be foolish to discuss it with him. It came much 
more as a agreement between guides, that this was what you were going 
to do, instead of a -- that this was what you were going to do. He had a 
very good way to set boundaries, but make you believe you were 
participating in this decision, he was very very good at that. Making you 
believe you were participating in whatever was gonna happen. 

And he also had a knack, he would tend to embellish you and your abilities 
and I think other than it was probably good business sense for the clients 
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to say this guy you are going out with was --but I felt it put a 

tremendous onus on the guide to try to live up to what he was saying. You 

went away from his introductions saying that’s not me, but I better try to 
make it somewhat close. Which again was a really effective management 
style. He made you be better than you would have been. He was 
tremendous with people. 

My first year there, hey I just rode up on my motorcycle, living in a tent, 

didn’t really know anybody. That was the time that they had the climber’s 

camp, then i think i did move to guide’s hill. So i think it was Glenn’s 
first summer without Beth being here, and so he was kind of after 
business closed, he was a fisherman, that’s all he ever did. So he would 
probably want someone to talk to at night and somebody to have dinner 
with, so he used to invite me down a lot, once a week or maybe more to 
cook up the fish he had caught. Just chat and basically socialize. That’s 
where the father/son thing came in. I always treated it as that kind of 
relationship, never a protege, never and equal relationship at all. 

jean; When Beth was there, she would try to include bachelors and stuff 
in at least one meal a week. 

Dean: That might have been a carryover from what I didn’t see. I 
remember she did [later] show up and spend the summers there, [we joke 
about no more dinners for you] It would be no more of the hey its 
Thursday, night, what are you doing, come on down and cook a trout, i 
spend a lot of time with him, probably more than the other guys did, cause 
they all had girlfriends. 

Jean: What about seventies, how did it evolve that the four of you took 
over. 

Dean: Well, a short time after I started working there. Al had greater 
aspirations, and i think it was just his conditioning. People don’t grow up 
to be mountain guides the rest of their lives. You have to have a bigger 
purpose. [Al and Glenn had similar ideal] 

Well Al worked for Glenn earlier and had more of an idea of the original 
intent and where the guide service was going. 
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Jean: He worked when that theme was more prevalent. 

Dean: Very much so. Al started working for the Peace Corps a couple of 
years, worked for the state dept, in other words, Al was gone for a chunk 
of time. Peter had gone for a few years, Peter had always kind of wanted 
to do his own thing, he saw that under Glenn he wasn’t going to be able to 
do his own thing [style, have his own company] People worked a year or so 
for Minnesota Outward Bound, running his program. But eventually, they 
all came back. Again, we were just happy workers. There would certainly 
be talk about what i, Glenn retire. When it came to the point that he 
actually found out he had cancer and decided to sell the business, it came 
as a total shock. 

Jean: Had you been there every summer since you started? 

Dean; yeah, and Rod started working the year before i did, and he’d been 
there every summer, [even though rod and dean came later, they had 
worked longer than peter and al] Yeah, Rod started in 63 and has worked 
every summer. I started in 64 and worked every summer. And I can’t 
remember, but Peter and Al have both come and gone. 

jean; Peter also did more mountaineering in other places, right? 

Dean: Yeah. Anyway, when this happened, I think everybody was totally 
surprised. My recollection is different than i know what, when Peter got 
up and said, Glenn approached each and every one of us to buy this. What 
happened in my mind was that, people found out Glen was ill,nobody quite 
knew what to do about it. Here was in a my mind a figure almost beyond, 
certainly not, someone who was almost unapproachable. I didn't know how 
to call up or say, Glenn, I’m sorry you are ill. It was like one of your icons. 
All of a sudden you are human. So I was kind of mind-boggled. In my mind 
Peter approached Glenn and said i hear you are sick, do you want to sell 
the guide service, that’s my recollection of what happened. But i wasn’t 
there, so I don’t know. Glenn said yeah i do, I am thinking about selling the 
guide service. So far as i know, Peter decided to include Rod in the thing. 
PEter and Rod decided, well lets include Al, even though al had missed a 
lot,. I think they were trying to get to the point, who deserves this, who 
has put a lot of energy into the guide service, i think they were being 
altruistic about the decision. 
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Jean: You saw it as Peter and rod, rather than Glenn making this decision. 

Dean: [as he sees it Peter approached Glenn, Glenn said i’ll sell it to you, 
peter, Lev, Lev included Rod, they included Al, then Dean came in on the 
end. 

Jean: Oh, cause I thought there were some guides, ex- guides, who were 
offended that Glenn didn’t choose them, cause they had been around for so 
long, too. So I thought the burden of decision was placed on Glenn. 

Dean: It would be interesting to ask Glenn, because is the story I got at 
the time. I don’t know, i wasn’t actively involved in any way with 
negotiating with Glenn. By the time I got in it was just, do you want to be 
part of it. 

Jean: And Peter and al and Rod asked you, not Glenn. I think Glenn said he 
chose you because you were all the most senior guide. 

Dean: See we weren’t all the most senior guides. There was Briggs, there 
was Swedlund. See, I remember it that way, but its certainly a different 
story than what i heard at the time. But once again, I wasn’t talking 
directly with Glenn, i could have had the wrong information at the time. 

Jean: Had Glenn been doing much up until that point? 

Dean: He was again actively working very little at guiding, maybe a school 
once a year or something, that I remember, and almost totally just 
running the office. But he would try to set it up so he would get one of the 
younger guides entice him, hey I’ll let you be a guide, but what you have to 
do is show up here at ten and stay until three. So then Glenn would get all 
the climbs and classes going at the start of the day, and then he would go 
fishing or play golf. Once they got good golf courses here, he would go do 
that. Then he would come back four, three thirty four o’clock when all the 
schools get back. But he was very, it couldn’t have been an easy thing. It 
was seven days a week, you never got a day off [Glenn worked all year, 
never took a break] 

He seemed to treat this as a break. The fifties attitude, your real job then 
during the summer, yeah, I’ve got a business, I make some money. This is 
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my recreation and he sort of treated it as such. He mostly did that and did 
a tremendous job of being able to run that office. He always had 
everything totally in control His Grand introductions, when he went up the 
grand, were unbelievable. Getting the people jazzed up and excited and 
squared away. And what we as guides now do on the saddle, take half an 
hour, take our clients out and ex plain everything, which makes everything 
run so much smoother. He could do that in the office. Everything had 
already been covered, all the basis had been touched. The guide didn’t have 
to do anything, [he even talked to them about morale] 

Jean: Do you know much about Beth. 

Dean: Very little although she did come subsequent summers. I never got 
to know Beth that well, it would be either diner a couple times a year at 
her house, seeing her and Glenn at paries a couple times a year. 

Jean: What about technological advancements, [resisting or incorp. change] 

Dean: Well, we still have the same push today. Not so much as especially 
during the late sixties, early seventies, you know the question is, are we a 
guide service, are we a climbing school. We’ve always said, jeez, we’re 
both. But they are somewhat different tings. If you are going to teach 
someone to be an independent climber, you wouldn’t approach it the same 
way as to teach someone to be a competent client to go up the Grand. A 
lot of it is similar, a lot of it is different. And, we’ve constantly had that 
push. Some people want to do one thing, some people want to do another. 
Glenn, my first year was when Rodney had his accident with that lady on 
the Grand. There had been one in 57, so that was 64. I remember Glenn 
saying with that accident, Rodney, if this ever happens again, I’m going to 
get out of the business. Its just not worth it to me, to do this. 

So I think he felt very comfortable with as low a risk operation as he 
could run, because he wasn’t really out there running it. For him, that 
meant lets keep it simple. Basic, intermediate, the Grand. Low risk 
climbs, baster’s cube, lets don’t stick our necks out. [Jean mentions 
Petzoldt criticizing that Exum did not diversify] That’s my read too. 

Glenn felt, hey we’ve got the grand teton, keeps us as busy as we want to 
be. 

You know, an interesting thing about Glenn. He never advertised, ever, 
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anywhere. He was even a little offended I think to do the brochure. He 
felt he had to do it, just to cut down on the talk, he always said, and I 
don’t think it was just because he was tight, i think Glenn was a man who 
could manage his money, he wasn’t loose with money. But he always told 
me, and i truly think he felt it. he didn’t want to entice anybody to come 
to him. he felt that he wanted people to search him out. It was a moral 
thing. I kind of got the feeling, if they go out with me, and somebody does 
get hurt, i didn’t lure them in. No they searched me out. I remember i got 
into the North face in the early seventies, yeah. We’d do things like that. 
But it wasn’t anything that you’d encourage. 

[Dean discusses that he only knows second hand info, about glenn and paul] 
i could see how Glenn would be the person that the Park service would 
pick. The park had finally had enough of paul’s tricks and said you’re out. 
And I think its probably just different personalities and the way they 
approach business. It just happened. 

Jean: do you think that is the significance of Glenn? That he had the 
stability to maintain the guide service? What do you see as his major 
contribution? 

Dean: He would be the one person that I would think of, that made it 
possible for people to have guiding become a life-long profession. In other 
words, he mad all our lives possible. Rod’s mine, Al, Briggs, Swedlunds, 
whatever. In other words, he mad that possible. And he probably gave 
being a guide the respect that its had from Europe. 


Tape Two, Side A: 

Dean: Well, I don’t mean not in a positive way, I guess it wasn’t uh, Jeez, 
Alice what are we going to do this summer, lets go to the Tetons and 
climb the Grand Teton. It just wouldn’t be a thing normal mom and pop 
America would consider doing. Again, because climbing was offbeat, being 
guided was offbeat. I think he has taken it now, yeah, mom and pop back in 
Decatur Illinois they hear of somebody thats climbed the grand, read of 
somebody. Because now, its a respected endeavor. Guiding, being guided, 
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climbing, the whole thing, so I think he had a lot to do with that. By the 
way he made the school such a success, the people he hired the way he’d 
run the programs. 

Jean; And do you think that in itself contributed to mountaineering. 
Enabling people in the sport to have a profession? 

Dean: It certainly helped the guides, didn’t it. Thats an age-old argument, 
and one that most guides don’t face too often. Is guiding good or bad for 
climbing? Well, maybe its bad. I mean, it certainly introduces more 
people to the mountains, and we are now seeing the consequences, 
European- like consequences, overcrowded. Maybe we are doing a bad 
thing. The only thing that you can say on the other side is that, if we 
fulfill some sort of obligation to teach some sort of responsibility. To 
teach the ecological use of the back country. To teach some sort of 
climbing ethics, vis-a-vis treating the physical surrounding, and treating 
each other and this and this, which Glenn was great at, then maybe its a 
positive. So, who knows? Is this whole thing of guiding good or bad? I 
think everyone has a different interpretation of that. 

Jean: What about, not so much the actual guiding but allowing people to 
have a profession so they can earn some money and go on and down other 
mountaineering things. 

Dean: Certainly, for the people involved in guiding. It was great and Glenn 
was great. PRobably still in my mind is the paragon of being a boss. 
Because he had that incredible knack of dealing with people, and dealing 
with you as an employee. He had this ability to get across his point. What 
he wants to get done. With your acceptance and agreement and feeling 
that you are all on the same ship going he same direction. Whereas a lot 
of people just don’t have that knack. In other words, do it this way, if you 
don}t agree with me, do it this way anyway. Glenn never got to those 
points, he could always take you one on one and get you to agree, he was a 
tremendous leader that way, a tremendous boss in his sense of fairness, 
never unfair, never seen him really get mad. A couple times you could tell 
he wasn’t real pleased, but he never got the shouting screaming I’m out of 
control mad. He always did what they teach today. If you are mad, turn 
around, walk away and count to ten. He innately had those abilities that 
so many people try to say, this is the way to manage today. He just 
naturally had those things. 
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Jean: I’ve gotten to know him well enough to see all those qualities and 
how he guides that way. Do you know anything about his parents death and 
how that effected him. 

Dean: Not at all. I’ve never discussed that with him. I didn’t even know if 
he had parents, [laughter] Really. He’s never mentioned his father, his 
mother, his growing up. i’ve never heard anything earlier than college. 

Jean: Well, I just think that when his parents died, and its sort of a 
mysterious death, while Glenn is very vague about it,and Petzoldt [etc.] 
but Glenn doesn’t like to discuss it, but I know when his parents died, 
Glenn made a decision about how he was going to live his life. He made a 
conscious choice to be positive. 

Dean: He is that sort of man, you hardly ever see him down, that he shows. 

Jean: Even with all his pain. Even when I was interviewing him, before he 
had his stroke. I could tell there was something wrong, but he was still 
really gracious. 

Dean Another quality he has, he was the first on the bandwagon way 
sooner than anybody else, to actually come out and say to males, I want 
you to love each other, or you should love each other, or you’ll be happier 
if you respect and love each other. Certainly he wasn’t talking in the 
sexual sense at all. But he said, don’t be afraid as a male to show love and 
care for ...[ important for book. Glenn was a visionary. Not just tenacity, 
but put people in touch with their own sensitivity, somewhat like Michael 
M.] 

Jean: Was this a Christian thing? 

Dean: Its never prefaced with that. And I don’t believe love is a Christian 
thing. So I don’t know where he gets this. Although I think Glenn is 
probably religious, more so than ... 

Jean: He is very religious. 

Dean: Is he? Okay, it could be a Christian thing. It does have those 
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Christian overtones, however, never ... 


Jean: I don’t mean he was trying to prostletize. 

Dean: I think it comes from a deep sense of arriving at the same point 
that a lot of introspective people arrive at, even the Beatles, the love you 
take is equal to the love you make. I think its just another way of saying, 
what you are going to get out of this is what you get in. Also, the only 
thing you are going to get out of this is your ability to love. Your fame and 
fortune, nothing matters at all really, other than your ability as humans to 
care for each other. Respect each other. But again, I was rather shocked 
that he would be the one to say this. Or a mountain climbing, macho figure 
would be the one to say this. I wouldn’t be surprised to hear a Bill, 
[evangelist] I wouldn’t be surprised to hear that from somebody, but from 
Glen... 

Jean: So he had a really powerful message to convey. He had the strength 
of presence that provided guidance for this unruly bunch. 

Dean: Oh I think, and again, are you going to rope this person upon the belly 
role, well Glenn’s not there watching, but with a lot of our managers now, 
You will belay, if i catch you , bah bah bah. With glenn it was never in 
question. There was just such an aura. We’ve got this pact. And neither 
one of us would violate each other. In other words, I won’t violate you , 
you don’t violate me. That was his management. That’s his aura. Doing 
something against, God, or something. You just wouldn’t do it. And again, 
it was never through intimidation, it was always through respect. 

Jean: [I tell him how Mike was speeding on meadow road and Glenn subtly 
told mike to slow down. So its really important to make the distinction 
between guiding and Glenn’s contribution to mountaineering, then. Did he 
mainly contribute to American guiding? 

Dean: That is my understanding, once again, I didn’t know Glenn when he 
was a climber. I really only knew Glenn when he was involved with 
guiding, and that was his contribution. I mean, he did the first ascent of 
the Exum Ridge and that was a major feat. But, so I’m sure he had his day 
as a climber, many other people did. But I think his legacy, other than 
just that one thing or a few other things, his legacy is taking guides from 
a small non-entity, building it up now to where the Exum Guide service in 
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the outdoor environment, yeah, almost a household word The times did 
that, but I think he had a lot to do with that. It could have happened 
someplace else but it didn’t. It is the prestige guide service. The way he 
managed people and they way he picked guides, I would have to say Glenn’s 
greatest contribution is bringing guiding to the forefront. 
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